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24 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


‘Swallow at least this other little drop, said Perpetua, pouring it 
out; ‘you know, sir, this always strengthens your stomach. 

“Ah, we want another strengthener—another—another—' 

So saying, he took the candle, and constantly grumbling, ‘A nice 
little business to a man like mel and to-morrow, what is to be done?” 
with other like lamentations, went to his chamber, to lie down. 
‘When he had reached the door, he paused a moment, turned round 
and laid his finger on his lips, pronouncing slowly and solemnly, 
‘For Heaven's sakel’ and disappeared. 

















































































































62 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 
Capuchin patiently allowed to evaporate, occasionally remarking that 
he had too just cause of sorrow. The Signor also gave him to under- 
stand, that în any case his family had ît in their power to enforce 
satisfaction, to which the Capuchin, whatever he might think, did 
not say no; and finally he asked, or rather required as a condition, 
that the murderer of his brother should immediately quit the city. 
The Capuchin, who had already determined upon such a course, 
replied that ît should be as he wished, leaving the nobleman to be- 
lieve, if he chose, that his compliance was an act of obedience: and 
thus the matter concluded to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
family were released from their obligation; the friars had rescued 
a fellow-creature, and secured their own privileges, without making 
themselves enemies; the dilettanti in chivalry gladly saw the affair 
terminated in so laudable a manner; the populace rejoiced at a 
worthy man's escaping from danger, and at the same time marvelled 
at his conversion; finally, and above all, in the midst of his sorrow, 
it was a consolation to poor Ludovico himself, to enter upon a life 
of expiation, and devote himself to services, which, though they 
could not remedy, might at least make some atonement, for his 
unbappy deed, and alleviate the intolerable pangs of remorse. The 
idea that his resolution might be attributed to fear pained him for 
a moment, but he quickly consoled himself by the remembrance 
that even this unjust imputation would be a punishment for him, 
and a means of expiation. Thus, at the age of thirty, Ludovico 
took rhe monastic habit, and being required, according to custom, 
to change his name, he chose one that would continually remind 
him of the fault he had to atone for—-the name of friar Cristoforo. 
Scarcely was the ceremony of taking the religious habit completed, 
when the guardian told him that he must keep his novîtiate ar * * ®, 
sixty miles distant, and that he must leave the next day. The novice 
bowed respectfully, and requested a favour of him. ‘Allow me, 
Father," said he, ‘before I quit the city where I have shed the blood 
of a fellow-creature, and leave a family justly offended with me, 
to make what satisfaction I can by at least confessing my sorrow, 
begging forgiveness of the brother of the deceased, and sò removing, 
please God, the enmity he feels towards me/ The guardian, thinking 
that such an act, besides being good in itself, would also serve still 
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‘more to reconcile the family to the convent, i repaired to the 
offended Signors house, and fritto ci, Friar Cris 
toforo’s request. The Signor, greatly surprised at so unexpected a 
proposal, felt a rising of anger, mingled perhaps with complaceney, 
and after thinking a moment; ‘Let him come to-morrowy' said he, 
mentioning che hour, and the Superior returned to the monastery to 
acquaint the novice with the desired permission. 

‘The gentleman soon remembered that the more solemn and no- 
torious the submission was, the more his influence and importance 
would be increased among his friends and the public; and it would 
also, (to use a fashionable modern expression,) make a fine page 
in che history of che family. He therefore hastily sent to inform 
all his relatives, that the next day at noon they must hold themselves 
engaged to come to him, for the purpose of receiving a common sat- 
isfaction. At midday the palace swarmed with the nobility of both 
‘sexes and of every age; occasioning 1a confused intermingling of 
large cloaks, lofty plumes, and pendent jewels; a vibrating move- 
ment of stiffened and curled ribbons, an impeded trailing of em- 
broidered trains. The ante-rooms, court-yards, and the roads over- 
Bowed with servants, pages, bravoes, and inquisitive gazers. On 
seeing all this preparation, Friar Cristoforo guessed the motive, and 
felt a momentary perturbation; but he soon recovered himself, and 
said:—Be it so; I committed the murder publicly, in the presence of 

‘of his enemies; that was an injury; this is reparation’—So, 
‘with the Father, his companion, at his side, and his eyes bent on 
the ground, he passed the threshold, traversed the court-yard among 
a crowd who eyed him with very unceremonious curiosity, ascended 
the staîrs, and in the midst of another crowd of nobles, who gave 
way at his approach, was ushered, with a thousand eyes upon him, 
nto the presence of the master of the mansion, who, surrounded by 
his nearest relatives, stood in the centre of the room with a downcast 
rin his left hand the hilt of his sword, while with rhe 
right he folded the collar of his cloak over his breast. 

‘There is sometimes in the face and behaviour of a person so direct 
‘an expression, such an effusion, so to speak, of the internal soul, that 
in a crowd of spectators there will be but one judgment and opinion 
‘of him. So was it with Friar Cristoforo; his face and behaviour 














66 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 

and had himself expressed, and muttered between his teeth, ‘The 
devil of a friar!" (we must record his exact words) ‘The devil of a 
friarl-if he had knelt there a few moments longer, I should almost 
have begged Ai pardon for his having murdered my brother/—Our 
story expressly notes that from that day forward he became a little 
less impetuous, and rather more tractable. 

Father Cristoforo pursued his way with a peace of mind such as 
he had never experienced since that terrible event, to make atone- 
ment for which his whole life was henceforth to be consecrated. He 
maintained the silence usually imposed upon novices without diffi- 
culty, being entirely absorbed in the thought of the labours, priva- 
tions, and humiliations he would have to undergo for the expiation 
of his fault. At the usual hour of refreshment, he stopped at the 
house of a patron, and partook almost voraciously of the bread of 
forgiveness, reserving, however, a small piece, which he kept in his 
basket as a perpetual remembrancer. 

It is not our intention to write the history of his cloistral life: it 
will suffice to say, that while he willingly and carefully fulfilled the 
duties customarily assigned to him, to preach and to attend upon 
the dying, he never suffered an opportunity to pass of executing 
two other offices which he had imposed upon himself—-the com: 
posing of differences, and the protection of the oppressed. Without 
being aware of it, he entered upon these undertakings with some 
portion of his former zeal, and a slight remnant of that courageous 
spirit which humiliation and mortifications had not been able entirely 
to subdue. His manner of speaking was habitually meek and hum- 
ble; but when truth and justice were at stake, he was immediately 
animated with his former warmth, which, mingled with and modi- 
fied by a solemn emphasis acquired in preaching, imparted to his 
language a very marked character. His whole countenance and de- 
portment indicated a long-continued struggle between a naturally 
hasty, passionate temper, and an opposing and habitually victorious 
will, ever on the watch, and directed by the highest principles and 
motives. One of the brotherhood, his friend, who knew him well, 
likened him, on one occasion, to those too-expressive words—too 
expressive, that is, in their natural state, which some persons, well- 
behaved enough on ordinary occasions, pronounce, when overcome 
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by anger, in a halfand-half sort of way, with a slight change of let: 
ters—words which even thus transformed bear about them much of 
their primitive energy. 

If one unknown to him, in Lucia”s sad condition, had implored 
the aid of Father Cristoforo, he would immediately have attended 
to the request; when it concerned Lucia, however, he hastened to 
her with double solicitude, since he knew and admired her inno- 
cence. He had already trembled for her danger, and felt a lively 

at the base persecution of which she was the object. 
Besides this, he feared that by advising her to say nothing about it, 
and keep quiet, he might have been the cause of some-sad conse- 
quences; so that in this case there was added to the kind solicitude, 
which was, as it were, natural to him, that scrupulous perplexity 
which often torments the innocent. 

But while we have been relating the early history of Father Cris- 
toforo, he has arrived at the village, and reached the door; and the 
women, leaving the harsh-toned spinning.wheel at which they were 
engaged, have risen and exclaimed with one voice, ‘Oh, Father 
Cristoforo! God reward you!” 
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inflict upon Don Rodrigo one of the appointed penalties.. Opposite 
the Podestà, in an attitude of the purest, most unbounded servility, 
sat our Doctor, Azzecca-Garbugli, with his black cap, and more 
than usually red nose; and facing the cousins were two obscure 
guests, of whom our story merely records that they did nothing 
but eat, bow their heads, and smile approval at everything uttered 
by a fellow-guest, provided another did not contradict it. 

‘Give the Father a seat" said Don Rodrigo. A servant presented 
a chair, and Father Cristoforo sat down, making some excuse to 
the Signor for coming at so inopportune an hour. 

I wish' to speak with you alone, on a matter of importance,’ 
added the friar, in a lower voice, in Don Rodrigo's ear. 

“Very well, I will atteàd you, replied he; ‘but in the mean while, 
bring the Facher something to drink! 

‘The Father tried to excuse himself; but Don Rodrigo, raising his 
voice above the re-commencing tumult, cried, ‘No, no, you shall 
not do me this wrong; it shall never be said that a Capuchin left 
this house without tasting my wine, nor an insolent creditor the 
wood of my forests’ These words were followed by a general 
laugh, and, for a moment, interrupted the question that was being 
warmly agitated among the guests. A servant then brought in a 
bottle of wine, on a tray, and a tall glass, in the shape of a chalice, 
and presented them to the Father, who, unwilling to refuse the 
pressing invitation of one he so much wished to propitiate, did not 
hesitate to pour some out, and began slowly to sip the wine. 

“The authority of Tasso will not serve your purpose, respected 
Signor Podestà; it even militates against you,’ resumed Count 
Attilio, in a thundering voice; ‘for that learned, that great man, 
who perfectly understood all the rules of chivalry, has made the 
messenger of Argante ask leave of the pious Buglione, before de- 
livering the challenge to the Christian knights . . 

“But this, replied the Podestà, vociferating no less vehemently, 
‘this is a liberty, a mere liberty, a poetical ornament; since an am- 
bassador is, in his nature, inviolable by the law of nations, jure 
gentium. But,without seeking so far, the proverb says, Ambasciator 
non porta pena; and proverbs, you know, contain the wisdom of the 
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human race. Besides, the messenger having uttered nothing in his 
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“With your leave, gentlemen;" SS Don Rodrigo, who was 
afraid of the question being carried too far, ‘we will refer it to 
Father Cristoforo, and abide by his sentence.” 

“Well-very well said Count Attilio, highly pleased at the idea 
of referring a question of chivalry to a Capuchin: while the more 
eager Podestà with difficulty restrained his excited feelings, and a 
shrug of contempt, which seemed to say—Absurdity! 

“But, from what I have heard,’ said the Father, ‘these are matters 
I know nothing of. 

“As usual, the modest excuses of the Fathers, said Don Rodrigo; 
‘but you shall not get off so easily. Come, now, we know well 
enough you did not come into the world with a cowl on your head, 
‘and that you are no stranger to its ways. See here; this is the 
question . . 

“The case îs this' began Count Attilio. 

“Let me tell.it, who am neutral, cousin replied Don Rodrigo. 
“This is the story. A Spanish cavalier sent a challenge to a Milanese 
cavalier; the bearer, not finding him at home, delivered the sum- 
mons to his brother, who, after reading it, gave the bearer in reply 
a good rhrashing. The dispute is. . > 

‘One good turn deserves another," cried Count Attilio. ‘It was 

‘Of the devil, added the Podestà. ‘Ta beat an ambassadorl-a 
man whose person is sacred! Even you, Father, will say whether 
this was a knightly ded” 

“Yes, Signor, knightly,' cried the Count, ‘and you will allow me 
to say so, who ought to understand what relates to a cavalier. Oh, 
if they bad been blows, it would be another matter; but a cudgel 
defiles nobody" hands. What puzzles me is, why you think so 
«much of the shoulders of a mean scoundrel” 

“Who said anything about his shoulders, Signor Count? You 
would make out I had talked nonsense such as never entered my 
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not according to the rules of his policy. However, since the annoy- 
ing duty could not be avoided, he resolved to discharge it at once, 
and free himself from the obligation. He therefore rose from the 
table, and with him all the excited party, without ceasing their 
clamour. Having asked leave of his guests, he advanced in a haughty 
manner towards the friar, who had immediately risen with the 


rest; and saying to him, ‘At your command, Father,” conducted him 
into another apartment. 














































































































120 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 

person's house, who had effected an entrance by stealth, and who 
had blockaded the master himself in one of his own rooms, has 
all the appearance of an oppressor; while in fact he was the op- 
pressed. Don Abbondio, taken by surprise, terrified and put to 
fight, while peaceably engaged in his own affairs, appears the victim; 
when in reality it was he who did the wrong. Thus frequently goes 
the world ... or rather, we should say, thus it went in the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The besieged, finding that the enemy gave no signs of abandoning 
the enterprise, opened a window that looked into the churchyard, 
and shouted out: ‘Helpl helpl” There was a most lovely moon; the 
shadow of the church, and, a little beyond, the long, sharp shadow 
of the belltower, lay dark, still, and well-defined, on the bright 
grassy level of the sacred enclosure; all objects were visible, almost 
as by day. But look which way you would, there appeared no sign 
of living person. Adjoining the lateral wall of the church, on the 
side next the Parsonage, was a small dwelling where the sexton 
slept. Aroused by this unusual cry, he sprang up in his bed, jumped 
out in great haste, threw open the sash of his little window, put his 
‘head out with his eyelids glued together all the while, and cried out: 
‘What's the matter?” 

‘Run, Ambrogio! help! people în the housel' answered Don Ab- 
bondio. ‘Coming directly, replied he, as he drew in his head and 
shut the window; and although half asleep and more than half ter- 
rified, an expedient quickly occurred to him that would bring more 
aid than had been asked, without dragging Aim into the affray, 
whatever it might be. Seizing his breeches that lay upon the bed, 
he tucked them under his arm like a gala hat, and bounding down- 
stairs by a little wooden ladder, ran.to the belfry, caught hold of the 
rope that was attached to the larger of the two bells, and pulled 
vigorously. 

Ton, ton, ton, ton; the peasant sprang up in his bed; the boy 
stretched in the hay-loft listened eagerly, and leapt upon his feet. 
“What's the matter? what's the matter? The bell’s ringing! Fire? 
Thieves? Banditti?’ Many of the women advised—-begged their 
husbands not to stir—to let others run; some got up and went to 
the window; those who were cowards, as if yielding to entreaty, 










































































































































































I PROMESSI SPOSI 177 
she displayed, they were lodged in the apartments of the portress, 
adjoining the cloister, and treated as if they were admitted into the 
service of the monastery. Both mother and daughter congratulated 
themselves on having so soon found a secure and honourable asylum, 
and would gladly have remained unknown by every one; but this 
was not easy in a monastery, more especially when there was a 
man determined to get information about one of them; in whose 
mind vexation at having been foiled and deceived was added to 
his former passions and desires. Leaving the two women, then, in 
their retreat, we will return to this wretch's palace, while he was 
waiting the result of his iniquitous undertaking. 































































































































































































240 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 

in joke; now, without taking notice of all these voices, he would talk 
of something quite different, now replying, now interrogating, but 
always by starts and blunders. Fortunately, in all this extravagance, 
he had preserved a kind of instinctive carefulness not to mention the 
names of persons, so that even that which was most likely to be firmly 
fixed in his memory was not once uttered; for deeply it would have 
grieved us if that name for which even we entertain a degree of 
respect and affection, had been bandied about, and become the sport 
of these abandoned wretches. 






















































































































































































































































































332 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


at such moments? Say those words to her; find them in the remem- 
brance of your own sorrows. Go directly” 

As soon as she had taken her departure, he stood for a while at 
the window, with his eyes fixed on the carriage, which had already 
considerably increased in size; afterwards he watched the sun, at 
that moment sinking behind the mountain; then he contemplated 
the fleecy clouds scattered above the setting orb, and from their usual 
greyish hue almost instantaneously assuming a fiery tinge. He drew 
back, closed the window, and began to pace up and down the apart- 
ment with the step of a hurried traveller. 






















































































360 ALESSANDRO MANZONI 

The inquiry is undoubtedly reasonable, and the question sufficiently 
interesting: because the reasons of this phenomenon are to be found, 
or, at least, must be sought for, in many general facts; and when 
found, would lead to the explanation of other similar phenomena. 
But they would be many and prolix: and what if they should not 
prove satisfactory ? if they should make the reader turn away in dis- 
gust? So that it will be better to resume our ‘wall through” the story, 
and instead of digressing more at length on the character of this 
wonderful man, proceed to observe him in action under the conduct 
of our anonymous author. 
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which was so courteously offered, he slid down from the saddle as 
he best could. The Unnamed took the bridle, and handed it with 
his own to the driver, bidding him wait there outside for them. 
Taking a key from his pocket, he opened the postern, admitted the 
curate and the woman, followed them in, advanced to lead the way, 
‘went to the foot of the stairs, and they all three ascended in silence. 
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characters, At length, new circumstances, more general, more in- 
fluential, and more extensive, reached even to them,—even to the 
lowest of them, according to the world's scale. It was like a vast, 
sweeping, and irresistible hurricane, which, uprooting trees, tearing 
off roots, levelling battlements, and scattering their fragments in 
every direction, stirs up the straws hidden in the grass, pries into 
every corner for the light and withered leaves, which a gentler 
breeze would only have lodged there more securely, and bears them 
off in its headlong course of fury. 

Now, that the private events which yet remain for us to relate may 
be rendered intelligible, it will be absolutely necessary for us, even 
here, to promise some kind of account of these public ones, and thus 
make a still further digression. 

































































I PROMESSI SPOSI 471 
sometimes even the houses; they seized and ill-used the inhabitants 
with double ferocity;—and so on, from worse to worse, for twenty 
days; for into this number of detachments the army was divided. 

Colico was the first town of the Duchy invaded by these fiends; 
afterwards, they threw themselves into Belano; thence they entered 
and spread themselves through Valsassina, and then poured down 
into the territory of Lecco. 
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still be distinguished of his former countenance, such as it was 
represented în pictures, and as some remembered seeing and honour- 
ing it during his life. Behind the mortal remains of the deceased 
pastor, (says Ripamonti,” from which we chiefly have taken this 
description), and near him in person, as well as in merit, blood, 
and dignity, came the Archbishop Federigo. Then followed the 
rest of the clergy, and close behind them the magistrates, in their 
best robes of office; after them the nobility, some sumpruously 
apparelled, as for a solemn celebration of worship, others in token 
of humiliation, clothed in mourning, or walking barefoot, covered 
with sackcloth, and the hoods drawn over their faces, all bearing 
large torches. A mingled crowd of people brought up the rear. 

The whole street was decked out as at a festival; the rich had 
brought out their most showy decorations; the fronts of the pooret 
houses were ornamented by their wealthier neighbours, or at the 
public expense; here and there, instead of ornaments, or over the 
ornaments themselves, were leafy branches ‘of ‘trees; everywhere 
were suspended pictures, mottoes, and emblematica devices; on 
the window-ledges were displayed vases, curiosities of ‘antiquity, 
and valuable ornaments; and in every direction were torches. At 
many of these windows the sick, who were put under sequestration, 
beheld the pomp, and mingled their prayers with those of the 
passengers. The other streets were silent and deserted, save where 
some few listened at the windows to the floating murmur in the 
distance; while others, and among these even nuns might be seen, 
mounted on the roofs, perchance they might be able to distinguish 
afar off the coffin, the retinue—in short, something. 

The procession passed through all quarters of the city; at each 
of the crossways, or small squares, which terminate the principal 
streets in the suburbs, and which then preserved the ancient name 
of carrobii, now reduced to only one, they made a halt, depositing 
the coffin near the cross which had been erected in every one by San 
Carlo, during the preceding pestilence, some of which are still 
standing; so that they returned not to the cathedral till considerably 
past midday. 

But lo! the day following, just while the presumptuous confidence, 

1 Pages 62-66. 
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from all supervision; they constituted themselves, the moratti 
especially, arbiters of everything. They entered the houses like 
masters, like enemies; and, not to mention their plunder, and how 
they treated the unhappy creatures reduced by the plague to pass 
through such hands, they laid themthese infected and guilty hands 
—on the healthy—children, parents, husbands, wives, threatening 
to drag them to the Lazzaretto, unless they redeemed themselves, or 
were redeemed, with money. At other times they set a price upon 
their services, refusing to carry away bodies already corrupted, for less 
than so many seudî. It was believed (and between the credulity of 
one party and the wickedness of the other, belief and disbelief are 
equally uncertaîn), it was believed, and Tadino asserts it that 
both monatti and apparitori purposely let fall from their carts in- 
fected clothes, in order to propagate and keep up the pestilence, 
which had become to them a means of living, a kingdom, a festival. 
Other wretches, feigning to be monazzi, and carrying little bells tied 
to their feet, as these officers were required to do, to distinguish 
themselves and to give warning of their approach, introduced them- 
selves into houses, and there exercised all kinds of tyranny. Some of 
these, open and void of inhabitants, or inbabited only by a feeble 
or dying creature, were entered by thieves in search of booty, with 
impunity; others were surprised and invaded by bailiffs, who there 
committed robberies and excesses of every description: 

Together with the wickedness, the folly of the people increased: 
every prevailing error received more or less additional force from the 
stupefaction and agitation of their minds, and was more widely 
and more precipitately applied: while every one served to strengthen 
and aggravate that special mania about poisonings, which, in its 
effects and ebullitions, was often, as we have seen, itself another 
crime, The image of this supposed danger beset and tortured the 
minds of the people far more than the real and existing danger. 

“And while, says Ripamonti, ‘corpses, scattered here and there, or 
Iying în heaps, ever before the eyes and surrounding the steps of 
the living, made the whole city like one immense sepulchre, a still 
more appalling symptom, a more intense deformity, was their 
mutual animosity, their licentiousness, and their extravagant sus- 

13 Page 102. 
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us too far beyond our limits. Besides, after we should have paused 
upon all these incidents, the reader would certainly no longer care 
to know those that remain in our narrative. Reserving, therefore, 
for another publication the account of the former, we will, at length, 
return to our characters, not to leave them again till we reach 
the end. 
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peofezion! 2 professica Sr 10 male ie fra figure in a treatise cn 
Wxh soch secunity, tempered, however, by be anziety with which 


country, bot meeting nothing, after passing wide tracts of most 
mousnful solitude, bet some wandering shadow rather than a living 
being, or corpses carried to the grave, unbonoured by funeral rites, 

sed by che funeral dirge. About ncon he stopped in a 
Etile wood, to eat a mouthful of bread and meat which he had 
brought with him. Of fruit, be had caly too much at his command 
the whole length of the way—fgx peaches, plums, and apples at will; 
he had only to enter a vineyard, and extend his arm to gather them 
from the branches, or to pick them up from the ground, which was 
thickly strewn with them; for the year was extraordinarily abundant 
in fruit of every kind, and there was scarcels any one to take any 
care of it. The grapes even hid themselves beneath the leaves, and 
were left for the use of the first comer. 

Towards evening he discovered his own village. At this sighe, 
though he must have been prepared for it, he felt his heart begin 
10 beat violently; he was at once assailed by a host of mournful rec- 
ollections and presentiments: he seemed to hear ringing în his cars 
those inauspicious tolls of the bell which had, as it were, accom- 
panied and followed him in his flight from the village; and, at the 
same time, he heard, so to say, the deathlike silence which actually 
reigned around. He experienced still stronger agitation on entering 
the churchyard; and worse still awaited him at the end of his 
walk; for the spot he had fixed upon as his resting-place, was the 
dwelling which he had once been accustomed to call Lucia's cottage. 
Now it could not be, at the best, more than Agnese's; and the only 
favour he begged of Heaven was, that he might find her living 
and in health. And in this cottage he proposed asking for a bed, 
rightly conjecturing that his own would no longer be a place of 
abode for anything but rats and polecats. 

To reach that point, therefore, without passing through the village, 
he took a little by-path that ran behind it, the very one along which 
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he had gone, in good company, on that notorious night when he 
tried to surprise the Curate. About half-way stood, on one side, his 
own house, and on the other, his vineyard; so that he could enter 
both for a moment in passing, to see a little how his own affairs 
were going on. 

He looked forward, as he pursued his way, anxious, and at the 
same time afraid, to meet with any one; and after a few paces, he 
saw a man seated in his shirt on the ground, resting his back against 
a hedge of jessamine, in the attitude of an idiot; and from this, and 
afterwards from his countenance, he thought it was that poor 
simpleton Gervase, who had gone as the second witness în his ill- 
fated expedition. But going a little nearer, he perceived that it was, 
instead, the sprightly Tonio, who had brought his brother with 
him on that occasion. The contagion, robbing him at once of 
mental as well as bodily vigour, had developed in his look and 
every action the slight and veiled germ of likeness which he bore to 
his half-witted brother. 

‘Oh Toniol' said Renzo, stopping before him, ‘is it you? 

Tonio raised his eyes, without moving his head. 

‘Tonio, don't you know me?' 

‘Whoever has got it, has got it,” answered Tonio, gazing at him 
with open mouth. 

‘Its on you, eh? poor Tonio: but don't you know me again?" 

‘Whoever has got it, has got it,' replied he, with a kind of idiotic 
smile. Seeing he could draw nothing further from him, Renzo 
pursued his way, still more disconsolate. Suddenly he saw, turning 
the corner, and advancing towards him, a black object, which he 
quickly recognized as Don Abbondio. He walked slowly, carrying 
his stick like one who is alternately carried by it; and the nearer he 
approached, the more plainly might it be discerned, in his pale 
and emaciated countenance, and in every look, that he, too, had had 
to pass through his share of the storm. He looked askance at Renzo; 
it seemed, and it did not seem, like him; there was something like 
a stranger in his dress; but it was a stranger from the territory of 
Bergamo. 

—It is he, and nobody else!—-said he to himself, raising his hands 
to Heaven, with a motion of dissatisfied surprise, and the staff he 
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edge of this great bed, put his head out, and seeing no one, descended 
as he had gone up, went out where he had come in, pursued his way 
through little by-paths, taking the cathedral for his polar star; and, 
after a short walk, came out under the walls of Milan, between the 
Porta Orientale and the Porta Nuova, and rather nearer to the later. 
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‘Go now,’ resumed the friar, ‘go prepared to make a sacrifice, and 
to bless God, whatever be the issue of your researches. And, whatever 
it be, come and give me an account of it: we will praise Him to- 
gether» 

Here, without further words, they parted; the one returned to 
the place he had left, the other set off to the little temple, which was 
scarcely more than a stone’s throw distant. 7, 
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me; we were not intended for cach other. We shall meet agaia 
above; now we cannot bare much longer to stay in this world 
Ah, go! try to let my mother know tha: l'im recovered; that here, 
t00, God h2s always helped me: and rhar l've found a kind crearure, 
this good lady, who's like 2 mother 10 me; tell her I hope she will 
be preserved from this disease, and rhar we shall sce cach other 
again, when and how God pleases. Go away, for Hesven's sale, 
and think no more about me . . . except when you say your prayers! 

And, like one who has nothing more to say, and wishes to hear 
nothing furber-tike one who would withdraw berself from 
danger, she again retreated closer to the bed where lay the lady she 
had mentioned. 

‘Listen, Lucia, listen, said Renzo, without, however, attempting 
to go any nearer. 

‘No, no; go away, for charity sake!" 

"Listen: Father Cristoforo ...° 

"What?" 

*He's here” 

"Here! Where? How do you know?" 

Tve spoken to him a little while ago; l've been with him for a 
short time: and a religious man like him, it seems to me ..7 

“He's here! to assist the poor sick, I dare say. But he? has he had 
the plague?” 

“Ah Lucia! I'm afraid, I'm sadly afraid .. And while Renzo 
was thus hesitating to pronounce the words which were so distress- 
ing to himself, and he felt must be equally so to Lucia, she had 
again left the bedside, and was once more drawing near him: Tm 
afraid he has it nowl' 

‘Oh, the poor holy man! But why do I say, Poor man? Poor mel 
How is he? is he in bed? is he attended?" 

‘He's up, going about, and attending upon others; but if you 
could see his looks, and how he totters! One sees so many, that it!s 
too easy .., to be sure there's no mistakel” 

‘Oh, and. hes here indeed” 

‘Yes, and only a litile way off; very Lie fare n aa 
house to mine . . . if you remember! . 
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same to him at that moment. He therefore thanked his kind friend, 
but said that he would rather go as soon as possible in search of 
Agnese. 

When they regained the road, the friar pressed his hand, and 
said, ‘If (as may God grant!) you find that good Agnese, salute her 
in my name; and beg her, and all those who are left, and remember 
Friar Cristoforo, to pray for him. God go with you, and bless you 
for ever!” 

‘Oh, dear Father! ... We shall meet again?—we shall meet 
again?” 

‘Above, I hope” And with these words he parted from Renzo, 
who, staying to watch him till he beheld him disappear, set off 
hastily towards the gate casting his farewell looks of compassion on 
each side over the melancholy scene. There was an unusual bustle, 
carts rolling about, monatti running to and fro, people securing the 
curtains of the tents, and numbers of feeble creatures groping about 
among these, and in the porticoes, to shelter themselves from the 
impending storm. 





CHAPTER XXXVII 


CARCELY had Renzo crossed the threshold of the Lazzaretto, 
and taken the way to the right, to find the narrow road by 
which, in the morning, he had come out under the walls, 

when a few large and scattered drops began to fall, which lighting 
upon, and rebounding from, the white and parched road, stirred 
up a cloud of very fine dust; these soon multiplied into rain; and 
before he reached the by-path, it poured down in torrents. Far 
from feeling any disquietude, Renzo luxuriated in it, and enjoyed 
himself in that refreshing coolness, that murmur, that general motion 
of the grass and leaves, shaking, dripping, revived, and glistening, 
as they were; he drew in several deep and long breaths; and in that 
relenting of nature, felt more freely and more vividly, as it were, 
that which had been wrought in his own destiny. 

But, how far fuller and more unalloved would have been chis 
feeling, could he have divined what actually was beheld a few days 
afterwards, that that rain carried oif.—washed away. so to sav.— 
the contagion: that, from that day forward, the Lazzaretto, if it 
was not about to restore to the living all the living whom it con- 
tuined, would engulî, at least. no others: that. within one week, 
doors and shops would be seen reopened: quarantine would scarcely 
he spoken of any longer: and cf the pestilenze oniy a solitary token 
cer two remain here and there: tha: trace which ever pestilence had 
left behind it for some time. 

er traveller, then, proceedad n 
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